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retorts that we must not defer even to Professor
Bradley on such a point, seeing that OTHELLO " is
generally regarded on the stage as the most effective
and technically the most perfect of all Shakespeare's
tragedies." This appears to be (inadvertently) hard
on the stage, after so many people have noted the
serious " technical flaws " ; but my friend for his
own part is idolatrously sure that " the swiftness
and brilliance of OTHELLO as a theatre-piece are, at
least in part, brought about by those very contradic-
tions and deceptions which would be rightly stamped
as defects in a novel." And again (p. 9): "In the
theatre . . . the play moves forward . . . and gives
the audience no opportunity of examining the coher-
ence of events too curiously." lhat is to say, the im-
percipience of the audience is the guarantee of
dramatic merit. In short, as Mr. Wilson, citing Dr.
Bradley's own remarks, tells Dr. Bridges, " no one
* either in the theatre or in a casual reading of the
play' is likely to notice " either impossibilities or
contradictions. So be it (it is all an old story) for the
argument's sake.1
But what now becomes of Mr. Wilson's contention
as to the vital necessity of a clearly realised time-
^gnificantly, if evasively, Mr. Wilson in his " reply " makes
no mention of the fact that he had flouted Dr, Bridges for not
recognising that at the theatre the time-table does not count,
before proceeding to claim for his own part that the recognition
of it in HAMLET is vital. He is naturally engrossed in the fatal
task of explaining that though the Reynaldo scene is not of any
effect for time-table purposes, it at the same time somehow is.
I humbly suggest that Mr. Wilson never learned such " tricks **
from me.